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Civilian  Language 
Education  in  America 

How  the  Air  Force  and  Academia  Can  Thrive  Together 

Col  John  Conway,  USAF,  Retired 


Higher  education  is  primarily  a  long-term  supplier  of  general  and  specialized  talent  for  government 
and  other  sectors.  It  is  an  aquifer  not  a  spigot.  While  it  can  respond  quickly  for  "comet"  needs  of 
government,  its  strength  is  in  maintaining  "a  constellation"  of  resources. 

— Nancy  L.  Ruther 
Yale  University 


The  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 

(QDR)  of  2006  first  proposed  that  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DOD)  lan¬ 
guage  planners  focus  on  preaccession  lan¬ 
guage  education  instead  of  spending  time 
and  treasure  to  teach  foreign  languages  to 
recruits  and  second-termers,  a  proposal 
echoed  in  the  QDR  of  2010. 1  Since  "preac¬ 
cession  language  education”  almost  always 
connotes  formal  college  and  university 
coursework,  it  appears  that  the  last  two 
QDRs  seek  to  strengthen  the  linguistic  skills 


of  the  officer  corps.  However,  a  lack  of  both 
direction  for  and  understanding  of  what  this 
nation’s  language  education  system  can 
provide  continues  to  hamstring  efforts  to 
expand  preaccession  language  training. 

We  are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  changes 
in  foreign  language  education  in  America 
that  occurred  in  the  World  War  I  era.  The 
decades  prior  to  that  war  saw  robust  enroll¬ 
ment  in  foreign  language  courses,  in  both 
high  schools  and  colleges,  reflecting  the 
country's  strong  immigrant  heritage.2  The 
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study  of  German  had  acquired  "prestige” 
status  as  America's  public  schools  embraced 
Germany’s  model  of  instruction.  Many  people 
considered  German  the  language  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  person;  consequently,  it  comprised 
about  24  percent  of  all  language  instruction 
in  public  high  schools  in  191 5. 3  Only  the 
traditional  study  of  Latin  boasted  a  higher 
enrollment  (37.3  percent).  Moreover,  one- 
third  of  all  US  universities  required  appli¬ 
cants  to  have  studied  German  or  French  for 
two  to  four  years,  and  fully  85  percent  de¬ 
manded  that  prospective  students  pass  a 
foreign  language  competency  test  prior  to 
matriculation.4 

Upon  America's  entry  into  the  war  in 
1917,  German  virtually  disappeared  from 
every  high  school  curriculum  in  a  wave  of 
anti-German  sentiment,  attracting  less  than 
2  percent  of  all  language  students.5  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  French  and  Spanish  rose,  but  nei¬ 
ther  reached  German's  earlier  numbers. 
Latin  remained  strong,  hut  the  decline  in 
German  offerings  prompted  some  students 
simply  not  to  take  a  foreign  language  at  all.6 
With  German  marginalized,  French  became 
the  new  prestige  language,  in  time  morph¬ 
ing  into  language  instruction  only  for  indi¬ 
viduals  seeking  postsecondary  education.7 
This  trend  became  codified  in  the  college 
preparatory  track  as  a  requirement  for 
higher  education— to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  the  vocational  track.  Consequently,  en¬ 
rollment  in  foreign  language,  once  nearly 
universal  across  the  American  educational 
spectrum,  continued  to  diminish  in  the  de¬ 
cades  after  World  War  I.8 

But  a  more  ominous  trend  emerged:  by 
1920,  22  states  had  prohibited  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages,  some  of  them  outlaw¬ 
ing  any  such  instruction  below  eighth 
grade.9  Underpinning  this  linguistic  xeno¬ 
phobia-fueled  initially  by  anti-German 
feelings  during  World  War  I— was  the  idea 
that  citizens  could  neither  understand  nor 
appreciate  American  ideals  without  learn¬ 


ing  them  in  English.  Thus,  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  became  "un-American” 
or  "unpatriotic."10  Learning  another  lan¬ 
guage  exposed  students  to  other  cultures 
and  thus  divided  their  loyalties,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  Nebraska  statute  of  that  era: 

"To  allow  the  children  of  foreigners,  who 
had  emigrated  here,  to  be  taught  from  early 
childhood  the  language  of  the  country  of 
their  parents  was  to  rear  them  with  that 
language  as  their  mother  tongue.  It  was  to 
educate  them  so  that  they  must  always 
think  in  that  language,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  naturally  inculcate  in  them  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  foreign  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country.”11 

It  took  no  less  than  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  1923  to  overturn  such  laws.12  By 
then  the  damage  was  done,  however.  For¬ 
eign  language  education  in  the  elementary 
grades  virtually  disappeared  for  the  next 
four  decades;  initial  language  education 
was  relegated  to  high  schools;  and  the  rise 
of  isolationism  in  America  kept  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
patriotism.13 

Thus,  this  country  had  truncated  a  basic 
tenet  of  language  education  theory— that 
mastery  of  a  foreign  language  took  a  long 
time  and  should  begin  early.  In  1940  a  na¬ 
tional  report  on  what  high  schools  should 
teach  recommended  the  elimination  of  for¬ 
eign  language  instruction,  among  other  sub¬ 
jects,  because  the  "overly  academic”  cur¬ 
riculum  in  high  schools  caused  too  many 
students  to  fail.14 

Today  that  legacy  continues.  The  No 
Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001  emphasizes 
the  testing  of  students  in  reading  and 
mathematics  to  the  exclusion  of  many  other 
subjects,  including  foreign  languages.15 
Panelists  at  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing 
on  federal  foreign  language  strategy  in  2007 
specifically  criticized  the  act,  noting  that 
such  standardized  testing  impeded  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  language  instruction  to  cur- 
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riculums.  "Foreign  languages  are  being  left 
out  due  to  No  Child  Left  Behind,”  one  of 
them  bluntly  declared.16  A  recent  survey 
by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  re¬ 
ported  that  this  legislation  has  negatively 
affected  approximately  one-third  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  with 
language  programs,  adding  that  it  has  di¬ 
verted  resources  from  foreign  language  in¬ 
struction  to  "accountable”  courses  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  reading.17 

Language  Study  as  a  Sequence 

Why  should  the  Air  Force  care  about  for¬ 
eign  language  courses  taught  in  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools?  A  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  2002  points  to  elementary-level 
foreign  language  education  as  the  "se¬ 
quence  starting  point”  for  studying  a  second 
language  in  nearly  every  country  except  the 
United  States,  which  tries  to  produce  com¬ 
petent  students  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
unrealistically  short  span  of  two  to  four 
years  of  high  school  or  two  to  four  semes¬ 
ters  of  college.18  The  study's  author  echoes 
what  many  other  linguistic  scholars  pro¬ 
pose:  acquiring  any  proficiency  in  a  second 
language  requires  an  extended  sequence  of 
study.  In  short,  the  sooner  one  begins  lan¬ 
guage  studies,  the  better. 

Former  White  Flouse  chief  of  staff  (and 
current  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency)  Leon  Panetta  has  described  our 
current  system  of  instruction  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  as  "discontinuous,”  with  "consider¬ 
able  slippage"  in  language  study  between 
high  school  and  college.19  In  2000— the  most 
recent  year  for  which  data  on  language  en¬ 
rollment  in  secondary  schools  are  avail¬ 
able— approximately  5.9  million  students 
took  language  classes  in  high  school.20  TVvo 
years  later,  only  about  1.4  million  students 
took  them  in  college.21 

One  explanation— that  many  high  school 
students  don't  attend  college— would  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  this  disparity.  Flowever, 
the  enrollment  in  2006  of  only  1.58  million 
college  students  in  language  courses  (of 


over  17  million  college  students  nation¬ 
wide)  suggests  some  continuing  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  colleges,  or  both.22 
Most  colleges  do  not  require  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  for  graduation;  in  fact,  many  doctoral 
programs  require  no  language,  much  less 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  two  languages 
for  graduation.23  Of  the  four-year  institu¬ 
tions  that  responded  to  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association's  (MLA)  survey  in  2006, 
7.8  percent  reported  teaching  no  language 
courses  at  all.24 

Moreover,  most  of  these  college  language 
students  enroll  at  the  introductory  level 
(first  and  second  year),  less  than  20  percent 
of  them  going  any  further.25  Given  the  gulf 
in  language  study  between  high  school  and 
college  and  the  paucity  of  language  stu¬ 
dents  advancing  beyond  the  basic  four  se¬ 
mesters  of  college,  it  is  painfully  obvious 
that  college  language  instruction  offers  no 
easy  solution  to  the  Air  Force’s  needs. 

A  Brief  Quantitative  Assessment 
of  Language  Education 

How  well  does  college-level  language 
instruction  prepare  individuals  to  meet  the 
military’s  needs?  Does  a  correlation  exist 
between  classroom  hours  and  DOD  test 
scores?  On  the  one  hand,  some  scholars 
claim  that  no  formula  can  accurately  de¬ 
termine  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
attain  various  levels  of  language  profi¬ 
ciency  because  of  the  unquantifiable  na¬ 
ture  of  motivation  and  aptitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  various  other  language  authori¬ 
ties  have  attempted  to  quantify  the  above- 
mentioned  correlation. 

The  International  Language  Roundtable 
(ILR)  defines  a  listening/reading  level  of 
1/1  as  “elementary  proficiency.”  In  the  lis¬ 
tening  category,  level  1  denotes  compre¬ 
hension  of  utterances  that  meet  basic  needs 
for  survival,  courtesy,  and  travel.  A  score  of 
1  in  reading  indicates  sufficient  comprehen¬ 
sion  to  read  simple  connected  sentences.26 
The  International  Center  for  Language 
Studies  calculates  that  150  hours  of  class- 
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room  instruction  can  produce  a  score  of  1/1 
in  the  Romance  and  Germanic  languages, 
considered  the  easiest  to  master.27  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  Arabic,  Mandarin 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean— some  of 
the  most  difficult  languages  for  English 
speakers  to  learn— demand  more  than  twice 
that  figure  (350),  equivalent  to  nearly  eight 
semesters  of  college  instruction  (assuming 
that  four  semesters  of  a  college  language 
course  equate  to  about  180  hours  of  class¬ 
room  instruction).28  In  most  colleges  and 
universities,  eight  semesters  would  cer¬ 
tainly  qualify  a  student  for  a  minor  concen¬ 
tration  in  a  language.  (See  table  1  for  the 
ILR's  breakdown  of  hours  required  for  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  proficiency.  Note  that  any 
level  beyond  3  calls  for  immersion  studies 
in  that  language’s  native  setting.  In  other 
words,  classroom  instruction  will  carry  a 
student  only  so  far.) 

Furthermore,  because  college  instruction 
in  languages  usually  occurs  at  a  relatively 
leisurely  pace  and  is  not  as  intense  and 
goal-directed  as  classes  at  the  Defense  Lan¬ 


guage  Institute  (DLI)  or  Foreign  Service  In¬ 
stitute,  students  would  probably  have  to 
take  more  classroom  hours  to  attain  the 
same  results  on  the  Defense  Language  Pro¬ 
ficiency  Test.29  According  to  an  interview 
with  the  DLLs  acting  chancellor  in  2005, 
the  institute's  French  students  "burn 
through  a  typical  college  French  textbook  in 
about  six  weeks.”30  Lastly,  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  reaching  proficiency  rises 
exponentially,  not  linearly— a  fact  that  sub¬ 
stantially  affects  those  who  wish  to  increase 
their  language  skills  but  have  limited  time 
for  language  study.  Basic  language  acquisi¬ 
tion  requires  considerable  time,  and  upper- 
level  study  even  more,  creating  a  problem 
in  any  Air  Force  work  setting  not  directly 
tied  to  language  proficiency.  For  example, 
medical  personnel  who  participate  in  the 
International  Health  Service’s  language  pro¬ 
gram  would  have  to  take  increasingly  more 
time  away  from  clinical  work  (and  their 
continuing  education  requirements  as 
medical  professionals)  to  score  higher  on 
the  Defense  Language  Proficiency  Tbst. 


Table  1.  Classroom  hours  required  for  proficiency  levels  by  language  difficulty 


ILR  Levels  from  S/L/R"  0  to: 

S/L/R  7 

S/L/R  2 

S/L/R  3 

S/L/R  4 

Romance  and  Germanic  Languages 

(French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Romanian, 
German,  Afrikaans,  Danish,  Dutch,  Norwegian, 
Swedish) 

150  hours 

400  hours 

650  hours 

b 

Arabic,  Mandarin  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean 

350  hours 

1,100  hours 

2,200  hours 

b 

All  Others 

(e.g..  East  European,  African,  and  Asian  Languages) 

250  hours 

600  hours 

1,100  hours 

b 

Adapted  from  International  Center  for  Language  Studies,  "Classroom  Hours  to  Achieve  Proficiency  Levels  by  Language  Difficulty,"  International  Center  for 
Language  Studies,  Washington,  DC,  http://www.icls.com/FLD/ILRIevels.htm. 


Note:  Reaching  these  goals  assumes  that  the  student  will  supplement  every  five  hours  of  classroom  study  with  a  minimum  of  two  to  three  hours  of 
preparation. 

This  table,  an  adaptation  of  the  expected  levels  of  speaking  proficiency  for  various  lengths  of  training  according  to  the  US  State  Department’s  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  private-sector  students. 

These  equations  vary  slightly:  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  estimates  that  students  will  need  575-600  hours  of  its  classroom  instruction  in  the 
Romance  languages  to  reach  level  3/3.  See  Mary  Ellen  O'Connell  and  Janet  L.  Norwood,  eds.,  International  Education  and  Foreign  Languages:  Keys  to 
Securing  America's  Future  (Washington,  DC:  National  Academies  Press,  2007),  45.  For  the  most  difficult  languages  (Chinese,  Arabic,  etc.),  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  mandates  that  students  spend  the  second  year  of  their  88-week  course  in  the  target  country. 

aS  =  speaking  proficiency,  L  =  listening  proficiency,  R  =  reading  proficiency 

b Generally,  classroom  instruction  cannot  attain  level  4  because  such  proficiency  demands  extensive  use  of  language  in  a  native  setting. 
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Such  a  time-management  problem  could 
force  an  Airman  to  choose  between  profes¬ 
sional  duties  and  the  pursuit  of  improved 
language  skills. 

Producing  Officers  Proficient  in 
Foreign  Languages 

As  the  QDRs  of  2006  and  2010  point  out, 
the  military  should  emphasize  preaccession 
language  training  to  meet  most  of  its  needs 
instead  of  relying  on  postaccession  lan¬ 
guage  study.31  The  intensive  training  nature 
of  the  first  year  of  an  officer's  career,  featur¬ 
ing  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training,  Under¬ 
graduate  Navigator  Training,  or  a  host  of 
other  technical  courses,  seriously  inhibits 
language  training  after  commissioning. 

One  must  also  address  a  broader  issue. 
With  few  exceptions,  line  officers  in  the  US 
Air  Force  receive  their  commissions  via 
three  distinct  routes:  the  US  Air  Force 
Academy  (USAFA),  Officer  Training  School 
(OTS),  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Gain¬ 
ing  Corps  (AFROTC).  Although  each  pro¬ 
duces  some  language-capable  members, 
each  has  its  own  language  drawbacks. 

Given  the  finite  number  of  USAFA  gradu¬ 
ates  each  year,  only  a  few  will  have  ma¬ 
jored  or  minored  in  foreign  languages. 
Moreover,  even  though  the  academy  has 
increased  its  language  offerings,  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  match  the  number  found  on 
civilian  campuses  across  America  (approxi¬ 
mately  219  in  2006). 32 

At  this  writing,  OTS  admits  only  techni¬ 
cal  majors— engineers,  biologists,  and  the 
like— so  language  majors  who  wait  until  af¬ 
ter  graduation  for  commissioning  cannot 
pursue  this  route.33  Native-speaker  candi¬ 
dates  for  OTS  more  often  reflect  a  happy 
circumstance  than  targeted  recruitment; 
hence,  only  a  small  number  of  Air  Force 
officers  with  native  language  ability  obtain 
their  commissions  through  OTS. 

Consequently,  America's  colleges  and 
universities  represent  the  greatest  "aquifer” 
of  foreign  language  studies  in  the  country. 
Opportunities  for  language  majors  to  re¬ 


ceive  AFROTC  scholarships  have  soared  re¬ 
cently— an  impressive  number  of  such  stu¬ 
dents  could  merit  these  awards.34  In 
addition,  senior  ROTC  cadets  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  provision  in  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Authorization  Act  of  2009  that  autho¬ 
rizes  a  bonus  for  completing  coursework  in 
a  number  of  foreign  languages,  even  if  their 
studies  do  not  lead  to  a  degree.35  The  Air 
Force  anticipates  that  the  numbers  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  program  will  grow  to  nearly 
1,000  in  the  2010-11  academic  year.36 

However,  as  noted  above,  the  American 
educational  system  has  its  own  problems 
providing  what  the  Air  Force  needs:  about 
half  of  the  US  colleges  and  universities  that 
host  AFROTC  detachments  offer  only 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  (the  "Big 
Three”),  and  15  percent  of  those  campuses 
have  no  language  programs  at  all.37  If  the 
Air  Force  truly  desires  preaccession  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  rest  of  the  languages  of  the 
world,  it  will  either  have  to  place  AFROTC 
detachments  at  civilian  institutions  that  of¬ 
fer  them  or  push  for  curriculum  changes  at 
existing  AFROTC  locations.38 

Section  529  of  Public  Law  111-288  (which 
places  into  law  the  National  Defense  Autho¬ 
rization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2010)  takes  this 
concept  a  step  further,  authorizing  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  defense  "to  establish  language 
training  centers  at  accredited  universities, 
senior  military  colleges,  or  other  similar 
institutions  of  higher  education”  to  acceler¬ 
ate  "foundational  expertise  in  critical  and 
strategic  languages.”  It  authorizes  a  sweep¬ 
ing  language  education  program  tied  to  the 
nation's  colleges  and  available  for  all  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  members  of  the  DOD.  The 
law  also  pays  particular  attention  to  incor¬ 
porating  these  programs  into  ROTC.39  Al¬ 
though  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  this  law,  it  does  highlight 
the  important  role  that  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  will  play  in  language  education. 

However,  despite  any  wholesale  push  for 
less  commonly  taught  language  (LCTL) 
classes  for  AFROTC  cadets,  the  differences 
between  academia's  language  goals  and 
those  of  the  military  are  striking.  The  con- 
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cept  of  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake  sets 
academia  apart  from  the  DLI  or  even  the 
USAFA  insofar  as  universities  have  no 
mandate  to  produce  two  dozen  Dari  lin¬ 
guists  in  six  months.  Rather,  in  academe,  it 
is  enough  to  explore  Dari  as  a  language. 
Colleges  and  universities  have  no  impera¬ 
tive  to  create  Urdu  linguists  at  the  3/3  level, 
teaching  any  course  in  the  Urdu  language 
almost  by  happenstance  and  assuming  that 
it  should  rather  than  must  be  offered. 

Even  if  colleges  offer  niche  language 
courses,  they  face  the  continuing  issue  of 
funding  them.  According  to  Dr.  Gilbert 
Merkx,  vice-provost  for  international  affairs 
at  Duke  University,  the  language  edifice  at 
America's  colleges  is  "pretty  impressive  but 
nonetheless  fragile.”  He  believes  that  many 
of  the  LCTL  courses  might  possibly  "disap¬ 
pear”  unless  sustained  by  federal  funds.40 

Moreover,  the  military  now  emphasizes 
speaking  another  language  instead  of  just 
reading  and  listening  to  it.41  A  strong  speak¬ 
ing  requirement,  however,  runs  contrary  to 
the  traditional  academic  approach  to  lan¬ 
guage  study,  which  emphasizes  grammar 
and  literature,  particularly  in  the  founda¬ 
tional  courses.  Admittedly,  schools  offer 
classes  in  conversation,  but  they  occur  later 
in  the  academic  process  and  build  on  ac¬ 
quired  grammar  and  vocabulary  skills.  One 
finds  this  approach  across  all  of  academia: 
a  heavy  literary  focus  in  foreign  language 
studies  instead  of  a  flexible,  student- 
oriented  set  of  courses.42  Some  people  view 
this  situation  as  a  clash  between  the  "instru¬ 
mentalist”  approach  used  by  "freestanding 
language  schools”  to  meet  their  students' 
needs  and  the  college/university  foreign 
language  department's  "constitutive”  ap¬ 
proach,  which  focuses  on  the  relationship 
between  cultural  and  literary  traditions, 
cognitive  structures,  and  cultural  knowl¬ 
edge.43  An  MLA  white  paper  published  in 
2009  further  emphasizes  the  constitutive 
approach:  "language  and  literature  need  to 
remain  at  the  center  of  what  departments 
of  English  and  languages  other  than  English 
do.  .  .  .  The  role  of  literature  needs  to  be 
emphasized.  .  .  .  The  study  of  language 


should  be  integral  to  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.”44  Even  though  this  traditional  ap¬ 
proach  remains  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
liberal  arts,  one  MLA  committee  does  ad¬ 
dress  the  need  to  develop  courses  in  trans¬ 
lation  and  interpretation,  citing  a  great  "un¬ 
met  demand.”45 

Congress  has  recommended  targeting 
ROTC  language  and  culture  grants  toward 
the  largest  "feeder  schools,  particularly  the 
five  senior  military  colleges,”  to  develop 
programs  in  critical  languages.46  However, 
these  five— the  Citadel,  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  North  Georgia  College  and  State 
University,  Norwich  University,  and  Ttexas 
A&M  University— have  varied  lists  of  lan¬ 
guage  offerings  beyond  the  Big  Three,  courses 
in  Arabic  and  Chinese  being  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  Tfexas 
A&M  offer  the  most  advanced  classes,  but 
all  five  adhere  to  the  same  literature-centric 
approach  that  characterizes  language  study 
at  the  postsecondary  level.47 

A  defining  factor  regarding  the  difference 
between  the  academic  and  directed  ap¬ 
proaches  to  language  training  involves  the 
relatively  leisurely  pace  of  the  former  and 
the  intensity  of  the  latter.  The  DLI  turns  out 
Arabic  linguists  in  a  year  or  so,  equivalent 
to  a  four-year  college  curriculum  with  sum¬ 
mers  off  or  maybe  one  overseas  immersion. 
Many  language  experts  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  less  than  majoring  in  a  language 
won't  produce  an  adequate  linguist.48 

Finally,  language  majors  have  few  in¬ 
centives  to  become  officers  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  service  offers  no  officer  Air 
Force  Specialty  Codes  for  linguists,  transla¬ 
tors,  or  the  like,  and  no  real  opportunities 
for  them  to  serve.  AFROTC  currently  does 
not  require  a  foreign  language  for  commis¬ 
sioning,  and  officers  have  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  use  language  skills  immediately 
upon  commissioning.49 

Language  Enrollments 

Language  enrollments  continue  to  rise 
in  both  two-  and  four-year  colleges,  up  al- 
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most  13  percent  between  2002  and  2006 
(table  2).  The  raw  numbers  for  2006  (1.58 
million  students  enrolled)  represent  real 
growth  of  160  percent  over  enrollments  in 
1960  (608,749).  However,  the  2006  num¬ 
bers  represent  only  8.9  percent  of  total  col¬ 
lege  and  university  enrollments  of  17.65 
million.  That  ratio  is  roughly  half  of  the 
1960  ratio  of  16.1  percent.50 

Spanish,  the  language  most  widely  taught 
in  college  since  1970,  boasted  822,985  stu¬ 
dents  in  2006,  eclipsing  the  total  enrollment 
of  all  other  languages  combined  (approxi¬ 
mately  755,000),  a  trend  that  has  persisted 
since  1995.  French  is  a  distant  second 
(206,426),  and  German  third  (94,264).  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  fourth  most  widely  taught 
language  in  American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  with  78,829  enrollments,  is  American 
Sign  Language.  These  four  make  up  over  76 
percent  of  all  college  language  enrollments 
for  2006.  However,  Spanish,  German,  and 
French  are  considered  abundant  in  the  Air 
Force,  although  one  can  make  a  case  for 
needing  French  in  Africa  Command's  area 


of  responsibility.  American  Sign  Language 
has  no  practical  military  use  at  all.51 

Some  explanations  and  caveats  to  the  to¬ 
tals  in  this  table  are  in  order.  These  data  re¬ 
flect  raw  numbers  and  do  not  indicate 
whether  students  take  more  than  one  lan¬ 
guage  course  at  a  time,  which  would  lower 
the  aggregate  totals.  If  one  excludes  two- 
year  colleges  from  the  data,  introductory 
language  classes  account  for  over  78  per¬ 
cent  (approximately  915,000)  of  these  en¬ 
rollments,  with  advanced  classes  making  up 
the  remaining  22  percent  (approximately 
255,000),  for  a  ratio  of  7:2. 52 

Moreover,  these  data  do  not  identify  the 
number  of  classes  in  conversation,  presum¬ 
ably  in  the  advanced-class  category.  Since 
198,598  of  the  enrollments  in  advanced 
classes  are  in  Spanish,  French,  and  German 
(198,598  of  a  total  of  255,105  advanced  en¬ 
rollments— nearly  78  percent),  it  suggests 
that  colleges  and  universities  teach  rela¬ 
tively  few  other  languages  above  the  intro¬ 
ductory  level.53 

Nevertheless,  one  sees  an  increasing 
trend  toward  students  earning  degrees  in 


Table  2.  Fall  2002  and  2006  language  course  enrollments  in  US  institutions  of  higher  education 
(languages  in  descending  order  of  2006  totals) 


2002 

2006 

%  Change 

Spanish 

746,267 

822,985 

10.3 

French 

201,979 

206,426 

2.2 

German 

91,100 

94,264 

3.5 

American  Sign  Language 

60,781 

78,829 

29.7 

Italian 

63,899 

78,368 

22.6 

Japanese 

52,238 

66,605 

27.5 

Chinese 

34,153 

51,582 

51.0 

Latin 

29,841 

32,191 

7.9 

Russian 

23,921 

24,845 

3.9 

Arabic 

10,584 

23,974 

126.5 

Greek,  Ancient 

20,376 

22,849 

12.1 

Hebrew,  Biblical 

14,183 

14,140 

-0.3 

Portuguese 

8,385 

10,267 

22.4 

Hebrew,  Modern 

8,619 

9,612 

11.5 

Korean 

5,211 

7,145 

37.1 

Other  languages 

25,716 

33,728 

31.2 

Total 

1,397,253 

1,577,810 

12.9 

Reprinted  from  Nelly  Furman,  David  Goldberg,  and  Natalia  Lusin,  Enrollments  in  Languages  other  than  English  in  United  States  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  Fall  2006  (New  York:  Modern  Language  Association,  13  November  2007),  13,  table  la,  http://www.mla.org/pdf/06enrollmentsurvey_final.pdf. 
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other  languages.  According  to  graduation 
data  compiled  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  US  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  awarded  17,866  bachelor’s  degrees  in 
foreign  languages  and  literatures  in  2007-8, 
almost  72  percent  of  them  in  Spanish  (9,278), 
French  (2,432),  and  German  (1,085). 54  This 
still  leaves  a  substantial  cohort  of  5,071  stu¬ 
dents  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  (including  289  in  Chinese  and  an¬ 
other  57  in  Arabic),  possibly  representing  a 
fertile  source  of  recruitment.55 

The  Rise  of  Less  Commonly 
Taught  Languages 

Other  than  Biblical  Hebrew,  enrollments 
in  the  rest  of  the  top  15  languages  show  sus¬ 
tained  growth  and,  happily,  the  Air  Force 
needs  most  of  them.  Among  those  lan¬ 
guages,  Arabic  (Modern  Standard)  and  Chi¬ 
nese  (Mandarin)  have  seen  the  greatest  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  students  (126 
percent  and  51  percent,  respectively)  since 
2002  and  in  the  number  of  institutions  of¬ 
fering  classes.56 

Both  of  these  languages  fall  into  that  lin¬ 
guistic  grouping  commonly  referred  to  as 
LCTLs.  Although  the  phrase  "less  com¬ 
monly  taught  languages”  seems  self- 
explanatory,  the  concept  itself  requires 
some  clarification.  In  reality,  LCTLs  include 
all  languages  other  than  the  Big  Three. 
Some,  such  as  Igbo,  are  used  by  small  popu¬ 
lation  groups.  Most  of  the  others  suffer  from 
the  paucity  of  courses  available  throughout 
academe— something  particularly  true  of 
African  languages  such  as  Hausa  and 
Yoruba,  as  well  as  tongues  from  the  Pacific 
Rim  such  as  Malay  and  Indonesian.57 

Instruction  in  these  and  many  other 
LCTLs  is  available  across  the  country  but 
usually  only  at  larger  universities,  some  of 
which  have  formal  centers  for  such  lan¬ 
guages.  Classes  are  generally  small  and  in 
some  cases  taught  not  by  permanent  faculty 
members  but  by  native  speakers  in  the 
United  States  on  Fulbright  scholarships. 
Characteristically,  universities  may  offer 


coursework  in  an  LCTL  one  year  but  not  the 
next;  textbooks  may  not  be  readily  available; 
and  the  quality  of  instruction  may  vary 
widely.58  Though  commonly  thought  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn,  LCTLs  run  the  gamut  from  no 
more  problematic  than  French  or  Spanish 
(languages  such  as  Portuguese  and  Swahili) 
to  extremely  difficult  (Chinese,  Japanese, 
Korean,  and  Arabic).59  Not  surprisingly,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  other  services  have  great 
interest  in  drawing  many  LCTLs  from  the 
aquifer  of  academia. 

A  "Social  Demand  Theory"  of 
Language  Education 

Perhaps  in  America  one  really  doesn't 
perceive  a  lack  of  speakers  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  so  much  as  lack  of  a  formal  de¬ 
mand  for  them— a  view  described  as  a  "so¬ 
cial  demand  model."  Such  a  model 
involves  a  gap  between  the  need  (in  this 
case,  language  experts  in  numerous,  al¬ 
beit  less  commonly  taught,  languages) 
and  the  actual  product  (language  majors 
in  Spanish,  French,  and  German— all  of 
them  abundant  in  the  Air  Force,  as  men¬ 
tioned  previously).60  To  portray  the  social 
demand  model  accurately,  its  disciples 
point  out  the  necessity  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  need.  That  is,  if  you  don't 
know  exactly  what  you  need,  you  can't 
demand  it.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  demand,  you  get  what's  available. 

Despite  a  DOD-wide  review  of  the  de¬ 
partment's  language  requirements,  little  has 
emerged  that  amounts  to  a  clear  call  for  of¬ 
fering  specific  languages  in  academia.  The 
substantial  rise  in  college  enrollments  in 
Arabic  and  Chinese,  as  noted  above,  is  en¬ 
couraging,  but  the  interest  in  Arabic  most 
likely  stems  from  the  events  of  11  Septem¬ 
ber  2001  and  from  military  activity  in  Iraq. 
Increases  in  Chinese  enrollment  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  realization  that  China  will 
become  a  near-peer  competitor  in  the  com¬ 
ing  decades  or,  perhaps,  from  a  second- 
generation  Chinese-American  population 
that  seeks  to  better  understand  and  appreci- 
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ate  its  ethnic  heritage.  These  reasons  seem 
much  more  likely  explanations  than  a  clar¬ 
ion  call  from  the  DOD.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  simultaneous,  substantial  rise  in  the 
number  of  students  taking  American  Sign 
Language,  and  with  nearly  the  same  inten¬ 
sity,  fits  neither  pattern.  Unless  and  until  a 
clear  connection  exists  between  the  specific 
language  needs  of  the  DOD  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  aquifer  that  is  America’s  colleges  and 
universities,  both  will  pursue  divergent 
paths,  crossing  only  by  happenstance. 

The  Junior  College  Solution 

Among  the  most  ravenous  consumers  of 
raw  talent  in  America,  college  football 
coaches  project  their  needs— an  outside 
linebacker  here,  a  punter  there— years  in 
advance  of  the  prospects'  playing  days,  cull 
the  best  qualified  from  the  high  school 
ranks,  and  then  pursue  them  with  a  zeal 
that  often  runs  afoul  of  good  sense  as  well 
as  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
rules.  Not  surprisingly,  these  master  re¬ 
cruiters  often  find  proven— emphasis  on  the 
word  proven— talent  within  the  ranks  of  ju¬ 
nior  colleges.  Although  these  players  lack 
four  years  of  playing  eligibility,  they  have 
two  more  years  of  experience  than  high 
school  seniors,  and  coaches  can  carefully 
select  them  to  fill  a  particular  need.  If  col¬ 
lege  football  coaches  can  recruit  the  best 
players  from  junior  colleges,  so  can  language 
managers  of  the  Air  Force  and  AFROTC  re¬ 
cruit  the  best  language  students. 

The  nation's  two-year  colleges  have  seen 
strong  growth  in  language  courses  during 
the  past  decade,  especially  in  Chinese,  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  Japanese.61  Granted,  two  years  of 
instruction  does  not  yield  proficiency,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  more  difficult  languages  such 
as  Arabic  and  Chinese,  but  it  is  a  start.  More 
importantly,  such  enrollment  demonstrates 
the  student's  interest  and  intent.  Simple  on¬ 
line  research  can  identify  colleges  that 
teach  languages  of  interest  to  the  DOD, 
many  of  them  located  near  communities  of 
native  speakers  that  feed  into  the  school 


system.  For  example,  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  most  two-year  colleges  teaching  Man¬ 
darin  Chinese  are  on  the  US  West  Coast. 

One  must  note,  however,  that,  given  the 
small  number  of  students  and  the  scarcity 
of  instructors,  specific  course  offerings  at 
two-year  colleges  may  wax  and  wane. 
Nevertheless,  the  available  courses  can  of¬ 
fer  a  practical,  affordable  way  to  identify 
potential  linguists  with  the  right  skills  and 
aptitudes,  thus  reducing  training  time  and 
costs.  To  illustrate,  the  Air  Force  could  re¬ 
cruit  junior  college  graduates  with  four  se¬ 
mesters  of  a  desired  language  into  its  senior 
ROTC  programs  at  four-year  universities  to 
complete  their  degrees  as  language  majors. 
Clearly,  Air  Force  recruiters  as  well  as 
AFROTC  detachment  "coaches”  should  pur¬ 
sue  this  avenue. 


Final  Observations 

The  DLLs  Foreign  Language  Center  rou¬ 
tinely  produces  competent  linguists  in  dif¬ 
ficult  languages,  but  one  cannot  expect  it  to 
provide  all  of  the  languages  for  all  of  the 
services  all  of  the  time.  Civilian  language 
education  in  America  can  serve  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  talented  linguists  for  the  US 
Air  Force  and  its  sister  services. 

AFROTC  is  already  making  inroads  into 
foreign  language  curricula  insofar  as  it  re¬ 
cruits  and  compensates  majors  in  specific 
languages.  However,  because  this  is  not  a 
requirements-driven,  proactive  approach 
between  AFROTC  and  university  language 
departments,  it  lacks  focus  at  the  collegiate 
administrative  level. 

The  DOD's  process  for  determining  its 
language  requirements  remains  incomplete, 
and  the  part  available  lacks  service-specific 
granularity.  This  vacuum  has  led  the  Air 
Force  to  believe  it  has  few  specific  language 
requirements,  but  that  belief  may  prove  in¬ 
correct,  causing  the  service  to  fall  behind  in 
language  emphasis.  This  attitude  also  over¬ 
looks  the  joint  nature  of  modern  military 
operations  as  well  as  the  deployment  of 
over  10,000  Airmen  in  joint  expeditionary 
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training  billets  every  year— essentially 
"boots  on  the  ground”  assignments  with 
their  Army  and  Marine  counterparts.  If  we 
fight  alongside  these  Soldiers  and  Marines, 
who  value  language  training,  then  shouldn't 
we  value  it  as  well?  And  what  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  to  speak  the  language,  not  just 
read  and  understand  it?  How  will  we  train 
and  test  this  skill? 

Finally,  in  light  of  the  current  emphasis 
on  preaccession  language  training,  what  do 
we  do  with  all  of  these  officers  who  have 
newly  acquired,  very  fragile  language 
skills?  Do  we  acknowledge  their  hard  work 
with  a  bonus  for  proficiency  in  a  foreign 
language?  Do  we  have  assignments  that 
take  advantage  of  their  skills?  On  a  much 
more  practical  level,  do  we  acknowledge 
their  linguistic  capabilities  and  sustain 
them  throughout  a  career? 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 
Recommendations 

Although  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  language  skills  in  the 
Air  Force  by  using  America's  colleges  and 
universities  apply  to  our  service,  they  have 
equal  relevance  to  our  sister  services  and  to 
the  DOD. 

First,  the  Air  Force  should  lift  its  em¬ 
bargo  on  nontechnical  majors,  allowing  col¬ 
lege  graduates  who  majored  in  languages  to 
attend  OTS.  Many  college  students  and 
graduates  choose  a  military  career  only  af¬ 
ter  testing  the  civilian  job  market.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  commissioned  by  the  MLA, 
government  service  does  not  appear  as  a 
"job  category”  in  a  national  survey  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  whose  first  bachelor's  degree 
is  in  foreign  languages.  Although  it  may  he 
buried  in  the  6.3  percent  listed  as  "other  oc¬ 
cupations,"  government  service  of  any 
type— including  the  military— does  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  career  of  choice  for  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  language  graduates.62  If  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  nontechnical  majors  appears  to 
violate  OTS  policy,  then  the  Air  Force 


should  regard  the  acquisition  of  fluency  in  a 
foreign  language  as  a  "technical”  major. 

Following  this  same  theme,  critical  lan¬ 
guage  skills  must  become  a  recruiting  pri¬ 
ority.  Even  in  the  face  of  this  "newfound" 
desire  for  linguistic  competency  in  officers, 
the  strong  need  for  enlisted  language  spe¬ 
cialists  continues  unabated.63  Although  that 
aspect  of  the  issue  falls  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article,  recruiting  for  this  cohort  must 
also  become  a  priority. 

Following  the  Army’s  successes  in  this 
area,  the  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service 
should  explore  America's  many  foreign- 
language-speaking  communities  to  target 
specific  languages.64  An  easy  and  accurate 
tool,  the  MLA  language  map  pinpoints 
those  areas  of  potential  recruits.65  How¬ 
ever,  recruiters  should  be  advised  that 
most  of  these  "heritage  speakers”  will  need 
additional  training  in  order  to  become  mili¬ 
tarily  effective. 

The  Air  Force  should  take  the  lead  in  im¬ 
plementing  new  congressional  legislation  to 
establish  language  research  centers  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  In  selecting  suitable 
sites,  it  should  look  at  colleges  that  host 
AFROTC  detachments  and  those  near  Air 
Force  bases.  Additionally,  the  Air  Force 
could  build  on  the  curricula  at  many  col¬ 
leges’  existing  critical  language  centers  to 
meet  its  language  needs.  For  example,  Texas 
A&M  University— one  of  the  five  "military 
colleges"  highlighted  in  a  congressional 
study  and  in  the  2010  QDR—  not  only  has  an 
outstanding  corps  of  cadets  but  also  a  large, 
diverse  faculty  and  student  body.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  growth  and  diversity  lends  itself 
to  such  an  undertaking. 

We  should  also  use  the  social  demand 
theory  for  discussing  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  with  college  and  university  language 
departments,  stressing  the  need  for  making 
available  more  introductory  conversational 
courses  to  the  entire  AFROTC  corps  of  ca¬ 
dets  as  a  method  of  encouraging  language 
education  throughout  the  corps.  To  add  le¬ 
verage,  AFROTC  detachments  should  team 
with  the  other  ROTC  programs  on  campus 
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to  present  a  consolidated  statement  of  need 
for  specific  language  classes. 

At  the  high  school  level,  we  should  en¬ 
courage  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC  (AFJROTC) 
cadets  to  enroll  in  available  language  pro¬ 
grams,  a  move  that  would  cost  the  Air  Force 
nothing,  help  extend  the  sequence  of  lan¬ 
guage  education  down  to  the  high  school 
level,  increase  the  "demand”  for  language 
courses  in  secondary  education  (not  a  bad 
thing),  and  help  instill  a  sense  of  the 
"global'’  nature  of  the  Air  Force  in  AFJROTC 
cadets.  Such  high  school  programs  could 
also  promote  competition  for  senior  ROTC 
language  scholarships  across  a  wider  base 
of  students.  Other  incentives  within 
AFJROTC  could  include  language  competi¬ 
tions  among  schools  (similar  to  drill  compe¬ 
titions)  and  the  awarding  of  ribbons  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  exceptional  grades  in  foreign 
languages.66  Given  the  narrow  range  of  lan¬ 
guages  available  in  most  American  high 


schools,  enrollment  in  any  language— even 
Latin— would  be  a  plus. 

To  complete  this  sequence,  the  Air  Force 
should  encourage  its  language  professionals 
who  wish  to  teach  to  become  AFJROTC  in¬ 
structors  or— better  still— return  to  school 
and  become  language  teachers  under  the 
DOD's  "Tfoops  to  Teachers”  program.  To 
show  the  military  utility  of  languages,  we 
should  encourage  those  who  have  "been 
there  and  done  that”  to  become  mentors 
and  role  models.  Finally,  but  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  we  cannot  allow  the  current  DOD 
and  Air  Force  emphasis  on  foreign  language 
education  to  fade  from  view,  as  it  has  so 
many  times  before. 

By  definition,  attaining  language  profi¬ 
ciency  is  a  long  sequence,  best  begun  early 
and  continued  unabated  throughout  the  edu¬ 
cational  system— a  fact  particularly  true  of 
the  more  difficult  (to  Western  students)  lan¬ 
guages  that  the  DOD  desires.  We  must  keep 
the  language  aquifer  flowing.  © 
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